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BIOGRAPHICAL SKET6H. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
Memoirs of Timothy Try-all, Esq. by his Cousin 
; Theodore. 
CHAPTER VI. 


Cousin Timothy arrived in Boston about the time 
appointed. He was so fortunate as to muster money 
enough to come home in the stage, and after step- 
ping into the house had a balance left of forty-two 
cents, in hard money, the fruits of his theatrical 
campaign in Providence, which I think must give 
the reader a very high idea of my cousin’s prudence 
and economy. The friends who were always anx- 
ious to prevent him going on the stage, thought this 
a most favourable moment to induce him to aban- 
don a profession, by which he had met with such 
lean success; and an offer being at this moment 
made him to go to North Carolina, in the capacity 
of a clerk ina counting house, my cousin accepted 
it, and bid adieu to the gay allurements of a :heat 
tical life.—Every fond of novelty, and longing to see 
the world, he seized upon the present opportunity 
with the greatest avidity, and in a few weeks after 
his return from Providence, Timothy was sailing 
on the mighty waters. Soon after his arrival in Wil- 
mington, I received the following letter: 
Wilmington, Dec. 1, 1816. 
erarR Covsin, . 

I arrived upon this sand bauk after a rough pas- 
sage of sixteen days, without having experienced 
the least sea-sickness, to the great disajpointment 
of the chief mate, who was in hope of having an 
opportunity te laugh at me.—Our mate is a little 
square shouldered black looking man, who reminds 
me more of Dirk Hatteraick, in the novel of Guy 
Mannering, than any other character. He has been 
‘tempest tost’? about thirty-five years, and nothing 
appears to give him more pleasure than fteazing a 
fresh water lark when he meets with such a one. 

The fifth day after our departure from Boston, we 
experienced a dreadful storm, and were compelled 
to scud before the wind the whole of that day.—l 
observed the captain looked rather blue from the 
morning, but he being a timid sost of a man, J kept 
eyeing the mate, to see if his countenance at any 
time betokened any symptoms of fear, but the iron 
lineaments of his face betrayed no change of feeling ; 
no apprehension or alarm. 

I feared to spoak to him, lest in betraying my own 
fears, | should draw from the mate some biting sar- 
casm. Towards evening the water began to assume 
a different coiour: it appeared ofa thick and milky 
cast. The captain came on d®ck, and the moment 
he cast his eve over the side, exclaimed—** My God! 
what shall | do with the brig? stand by there all 
hands! ready about.” | knew from the captain’s 
agitation we were im danger, but still | kept mute 
and betrayed noalarm. At length after the brig was 
pat about, the captain appeared to be more calm, 
and again went below.—It was now totally dark and 
the flasling of the boiling deep was truly magnificent 
but dreadful. ‘The deafening roar of the wind as it 
howled through the rigging made me wish myself 
once moreon dry land. As my fears increased, | at 





“BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.” 


“ Why, | guess we may get a mouthfal of salt water 
and sand before morning.” You may depend on it, 
cousin, I said no more at that time, but went below 
and applied myself toa bottle of old Jamaica, that | 
hadin my trank, which I found much more consoling 
than the words of the ‘*son of the sea.” 

Yours at present. ; T. te 
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ALONZO AND MaARIA——=4 Tale. 
[Continued.} | 
Alonzo went to his home, wif} a heavy heart, 
considering what was best to be Mone in this exi- 
gency—he resolved on a dozen dients, and re- 
jected them all. He felt the mo@ tender affection 
for her, and had reason to hope er confessions, 
that he was the object of her ten@e.est love. But 
how was he to bafile the united exertions of two 
such powerful opponents as her feather and this in- 
tended husband ; he waited, with patient expecta- 
tion, the result of their next meeting, which was not 
to take place for some days. At length the wish- 
ed for time arrived, and they were again fogether. 
She now disclosed to him her whole soul. Her fa- 
ther, finding by come , 
was not caused by a visit toarelation, began to sus- 
pect something wrong was going on: he sent a ser- 
vant, who had never seen Alonzo, to watch the steps 
of his daughter; he returned, and told his master, 
‘(hat he had seen Maria in the company of a young 
map, in apparently very serious conversation, at the 
side of a woed.” He was: then bid to describe him, 
but this he did in an imperfect manner.. Yet so 
that his suspicion rested upon a young man, who 
wasquite intimate at the house, a tradesman, who. 
at his commencement in business, he bad favoured 
with the loan of a few hundreds, which was not then 
paid. He not knowing any other decisive method 
to rid himself of this person, which he meant to do 
thoroughly, if at all, he thought to take advantage 
of this debt. With this intent, he the next day, 
sent an officer, and the debtor not being able to meet 
the demand st the moment, his person wes seized 
and cast into prison; his stock was sold-to. the high- 
est bidder, and he was left wilbout any thing’ to 
help himselfi— Poverty, shame and disgrace coming 
upen him at one and the same time, he lingered 
away a few months in wretcheduess, want, and des- 
pair, and died, and was buried at the public ex- 
pense. Maria was questioned very sharply and giv- 
en to understand, that for another transgression of 
this kind, she should be confined to the house.—- 
This speech was a matter of surprise and. wonder to 
her; she immediately suspected that ber father had 
set some one to spy and watch over her actsons.— 











She then made inquiries amovg the servants, but no | 


one knew auy thing of (he matter, the one being cav 
tioned not to inform the others. Things remained 
in this state some time, and she dared not stir fiom 
the house. Alonzo was in a very uneasy state o! 
mind; still he kept up a correspondeace with Mara 
(by meaus of a servant woman, Whose nime was 
Sarah, and a friend to Alonzo) wherem she inforu- 


length ventured to sound the mate, as tu his opinion |ed him of her unbounded love for him—of her re- 


of eur situation. 


ence, he rolled his quid in his cheek, and cocking 


With the most provoking indiffer-|eret at«mot being able tosee and converse with hist, 


and also of the determination of her father. At last 


one eye upwards and shuttiug the other, dryly said, ) Sarah havivg a letter dn her handkerchief with the 


- 
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intention of conveying it to ber young mistress, when 
she went to her chamber, dropt it. A—-—-—n 
seeing the letter ditected to his daughter in a hand 
writing that he was not acquainted with,,.had the 
curiosity to open it, and there discovered the true 
cause of his suspicions. He discharged Sarah from 
his service; but first went to his daughter, and in 
a violent passion, told her what he had discovered, 
and that be would disinherit her, and make her an 
outcast from society—for that in this letter (showing 
her the letter with the seal broken) ‘se had discov- 
ered the cause of her dislike to Edward, which was 
the name of the person, whom the old man had in- 
tended for her husband. At this hharrangue she- 
would undoubtedly have swooned, but for being used 
to it from her childhood, she felt no other emotion 
than a fear for the safety of Alonzo, as he had 
sworn vengeance against him, which he was deter- 
mined to execute onthe first opportunity. He next 
called the servants together, and threatened them 
in the harshest terms, that any one who was caught 
with a message to Maria, without first letting him 
see it, should be discharged. This was hard for them; 
they all except one loved Maria for her amiable 
disposition, and for the concern shé took in their 
wellfare; but they were poor: all their support de- 
pended on it, and they, with heavy hearts, were 
forced to obey this mandate. Maria was now put 
into close coufinement, and not allowed to go out of 
her chamber. Sarah, on beimg driven from the house, 
went directly to Alonzo’s father and infortied = 
zo of the circumstance, and they took her into then 
family asa house maid. Alonzo, on the receipt af 
the news brouzht by Sarah; was sorely distressed.— 
But she informed hin that her chamber faced a back 
road; with this information he set off one evening 
aboat dark, with the hope of seeing her. On his ap- 
proach, while yet at some distance, she saw him: she 
immediately wrote upon 4 piece of paper, her wish 
thathe might come under her window on the follow- 
ing evening; this, as he, came near, she threw out ; 
he heard the window fall and saw the paper flying 
in the air; he seized the precious word:, more dear 
to him than riches. He returned home, rejoicing in 
the happy result of bis expedient, and waited for 
the time with no lilile impatience, Atlast it arrived, 
andhe was in waiting under her window, and by 
means of a thread, reeceived a letter and returned 
one; but here hewas not so fortunate, for just as he 
was fastening the secondletter, he saw a person turn 
a corner aud immediately retarn. This person was 
no less than the villain who was the enemy ol} Maria, 
and was the spy at the scene ia the wood. Alonzo, 
not knowing these crcumstonces, was completely off 
his guard; and the P. S, to the letter requesting him 
to appear again iv a few days; he secordingly went, 


‘but this fellow ou seeing Alenzo the second time, di- 


‘rectly informed his master, and they together, plan- 


ned the most diabolical design, which was to mur- 
der him, and through him into a ditch that was 
hard by. This fellow was to execute the foul deed 
fora large sum of money, and suspecting that Alon- 


'z0 would again make his appearance, he with a mus- 
i ket, secreted himeelf.every eyening, behind a bedge 


‘until be arsived, 


ques ee 


Alonzo waa standing, looking in 
te divection, he heard the seport of a gua, 
a bail whistled by bis bad, and he had just time 
(o discover, by the light of the moon, a pétson tarn- 
ing the same corner. He now cousidered himself in a 
most perifous situation; to run was dangerous, for 


an Opposi 


| he could not teil how many might be concerned, aud 


s 
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that, on seeing him alive, would despatch bim; and 
to eccupy his place was more dangerous still. Ma- 
ria had not made ber appearance, for her father had 
removed hertoanotherroom. With these ideas up- 
ov his mind, he stood motionless. At length a coun. 


tryman made his appearance, driving a herd of cat- | 


tle; this being a favourable opportunity, he told the 
man the circumstance of the attempt upon his life, 
and he promised him his protection and they proceed- 
ed together til) Alonzo thinking himeelf out of dan- 
ger, rewarded the man for his trouble and depart- 
ed. 

[Te be concluded in our next] 


—_—-—_— 
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GENUINE AFFECTION. 
{ Founded on Fact. 


“Tender assiduity about an Invalid is halfa cure: 
it isa balsam to the mind, which has a most pow- 
erful effect on the body—soothes the sharpest pains, 
and strengthens beyond the richest cordials.” 


* * # © The day had been appointed for their 
nuptials, and Jane, previous to undertaking the re- 
sponsible care of a family, was on a visit to a belov- 
ed relation living in Canandaigua. Edwin pursued 
his business as usual in the city, and looked forward 
with rapture tothe time which would enable him to 
claim, by the endearing epithet of Wire, “‘all that 
his soul held dear.” Atthis time the fever, with 
its accompanying horrors, presented itself in New- 
York, and Edwin was one of the first victims of its 
dreadful contagion. Panic struck at the idea of their 
own danger, every creature fled the pestilence, and 
left him to perish unaided and alone. His fever ra- 
ged with the most dreadful violence, and he was 
actually sinking for want of necessary human aid. 

Distracted, the beloved of his soul heard of his 
danger, and with that lightning-like speed, which 
actuates the breast of the resolute, the daring, and 
the one who truly loves—in opposition to the remon- 
strance and tears of her friends, the warnings of phy. 
sicians, and the fatal example of others in similar ca- 
ses, she flew to the deserted couch of her wretched 
lover. Her cold lips pressed his burning cheek, and 
the sense of his situation fora few moments deprived 
her of utterance, but the occasion called for all the 
latent powers of her soul, Death and despair held 
their empire over him, and were marked in the lig- 
neaments of his burning brow; he had prepared bim- 
self to meet those that he loved no more, and had be- 
come resigned to his fate. The appearance of Jane 
at such a moment seemed to him like an Angel of 
Mercy and Light; a tear of gratitude filled his eye, 
and a prayer of thanks passed in silence to his God ; 
yet he knew her danger, and implored her to aban- 
don him to his fate: ‘one may die, [said he,] but 
Jet not both.” Such was. his language—such his ar- 
gument, but all was useless: Jane, animated with a 
soul that placed all danger at defiance, had come, a 
willing martyr, to save him, Or to find 


‘In the cold damp grave her bridal bed ;” 


and she had undertaken a task fraught with every 
danger, and presenting but little chance of success ; — 
proscribed as holding communication with the infec- 
ted, combatting with ten thousand obstacles, watch- 
ing day and mght over his burning frame, and worn 
down by fatigue, she yet had the happiness of seeing 
his fever take a favourable turn, to behold his pallid 
lips wear asmile of gratitude, love and delight, while 
gazing on her, and finally recover to health, and hope, 
and happiness. 

She, in turn, in her own person had to combat with 
the dreadful malady, but not till her relations had be- 
come sensible of the crime and folly of deserting the 
couch of the afflicted. The attack was violent, dur- 
ing which time Edwin suffered infinitely more than 
the lovely invalid; but the aid ef a strong constitu- 
tion, and a heart glowing with the most heroic reso- 
lution, overpowered it—she lives—Edwin the hus- 
band of so angelic a woman, and she mother of two 
lovely boys. 

He knows her worth, for he has proved her in the 
strongest ordeal,—’ Tis to her he feels himself in- 
debted through the aid of a superior Being, for that 
life which she now renders S80 bappy; and the most 


heartfelt gratitude conspires with the s.rongest and 
the purest love in his own bosom toward her. They 
are a lovely pair, and fully deserve each other,—in 
crrcumstances they are affluent, and live a noble mon- 
ument of heroic worth, and a bright example of the 
reward of virtuous deeds. M, D. 
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** Tempus edar rerum. 

When we behold an ancient edifice wasting into 
decay, and see its lofty dome and spacious pillars 
mouldering by the lapse of time, we are struck with 
wonder and admiration, that this vast fabrick, in its 
decaying materials still shows remains of its pristine 
grandeur. ‘The death-like stillness of its empty 
vaults; the beautiful hieroglyphicks that decorate the 
massy walls, which commemorate the godlike deeds 
of some invinsible hero; the sacred, half decayed 
altar, around which the venerable man of God bent 
the pious knee; the melancholy sound of footsteps ; 
the cracking vf mighty doors, and the mournful 
whistling of the passing wind, all present to the 
view a scene of awful grandeur. While thus sur- 
rounded we feel as an atom of the general mass, and 
learn the insignificence of art, when weighed in the 
balance with ages. Such a scene shows the vain 
attempst of man, to leave one indestructable land 
mark of his existence, and brings along with it the 
reflection, that our own achievements will not be 
knewn beyond the limits of, at most, an age. Many 
of the ancient Cities of the Old World, are now un. 
known: not sO much as the spot on which they 
stood can be designated ; and those that are known, 
are known only for their degeneracy. Where are 
all those busy mortals who figured then! _Little of 
theirs remains, and we, in the general order of things, 
shall be as little known to succeeding ages, as our 
predecessors are to us. Yes, the day will come, 
when all the wonders that now are, will be as though 
they had never been, and the laborious antiquarian 
shall search in vain for the arts of our time. What 
then is existence worth ?—Is it worth a death? This 
is not for me to determine, and “‘as by my father I 

received mine, su I bequeathe it to postertty.”’ 
QUISQUE. 


WUSOBLLANY. 


From the Bratileboro” Messenger. 


MISS SEWARD’S RIDDLE, 


Mr. Putnam,—The following is the solution of 
Miss Seward’s riddle which has so long puzzled the 
old world. All that is required is ** a corresponding 
word for every line.” Some little pussles within 
puzzles have hitherto prevented a discovery, By “a 
word” she had in view as well the initial lefter of a 
word, as the word itself. The name of a letterisa 
word. To meet this ‘* double and twisted” meaning, 
we present ‘“‘a corresponding word for every line,’ 
which word includes another word, to wit, the name 
of the initial letter of the ‘“‘corresponding word,” 
which words include also an equal number of * les- 
sons,”’ in literature or morality, and the proper order 
of the initial letters ‘* clearly shows an ancient city 
of no small renown.” If we give one corresponding 
word for every line, it will not effect the merits of 
the case, to give /wo words for each of the two last 
lines, or two or more for any other lines, We still 
meet the very lelter of the requisition; and indeed 
this last donble puzzle is what is supposed could 
never be eluded. Another puzzle was calculated 
upon, namely, the different modes of spelling the 
name of the city. 

It is well known to every scholar that the name of 
the famous city which we call Corinth, is, in Greek 
and Latin, Corinthus, or Corinthius. Korinthious, 
the Greek of the Ionic dialect (there being no C in 
the Greek alphabet) is Corintbius in Latin. In the 
Attick dialect the name Coriathos, in Latin Corin- 
thus. 

The noblest object in the work of art— 

C. Colossus. The ancients considered the Colos- 
sus of Rhodes the first of the seven 
wonders of the world. Kolossos in 

Greek is Colossus in Latin. 
The brightest gem which nature can impart— 
















I, [lumination. This is “clear as day.” 








O. Onyz. The onyx is the most beautitul of gems 
Opal, ; though not so hard as the diamond.— 


The opal is one of Pliny’s diamonds, 

It shines like fire, and reflects all the 

colours ef the rainbow. 

The point essential in a lawyer’s case—(or lease) 

R. Right. In Latin rec/um, “ right of the case.” 

If lease be the true reading of the **}es- 

son” or *‘point essential” is either 

The Right to convey, or the Reni to 

be reserved. 

The well known signal in the time of peace— 

Isar is the 
Hebrew for the olive, and [bel for the 
signal of the great jubilee. 

The pioughman’s prompter when he drives the 


Rent. 


lough. 
N. Necessity.) Thisneeds no comment. Were one 
Nurture. § necessary, the * lesson’’ would be, he 


is prompted by a necessity to nurture 
both haman beings.and the earth itself. 
The soldier’s duty and the lover’s vow. 

T. Truth. The soldier and the lover both stwear 
to be true. . 

The planet seen between the Earth and Sun. 

H. Hesperus. The poetical and classical name of 
Venus or the evening star. 

The prize which merit never yet has won—— 

I. Immortality. No man is yet immortal. Revelation 
tells us we shall be, but we do not 
merit it. 

The miser’s treasure,and the badge of Jews— 

U. Urenus— _ is the alchymical, or chymical name 

of gold. 

and Urim the precious stones in the 

high priest’s breastplate, the principal 

badge of his office. 
The wife’s ambition, and the parson’s dues. 

8. Sone, and daughters too, arethe wife’s am- 
bition and subsistence or support, the 
parson’s dues, upon the principle that 
‘*the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

Note.—-Without diving deep into Hebrew and 
Greek, the Latin word Corinthius properly means a 
citizen of Corinth, and that word indicates the name 
of the city as “clearly” as Corinthus. 

The Printers in Boston and London are requested 
to publish this essay, and the Executors of Miss Se- 
ward’s Will are requested to deposit the promised 
reward with the banker of the American Consul ig 
London, subject to the order of X. ¥. Z. & Co. 

Brattleboro’, Vermont. 

N. B. To guard against forgery, the London ban- 
ker is requested to retain the money until he receives, 
through the American Consul, and him only, a spe- 


omen the genuine hand writing of Messrs. X. Y. 


Urim— 





From the Cincinnati Literary Gazette. 


The writer of the following mentions that it is the ac- 
count ofan eyent which really occurred as related. 


I sailed from New Orleans in the beginuing of Feb= 
ruary, 1822, in a small schooner bound for N. York. 
We descended the river without any accident, and 
went to sea witha fine breeze; we had favourable 
winds and good weather for the first five days. On 
the morning of the sixth it began to cloud up; as 
the day bore away, the gloom increased, and when 
the night set in, it was intensely dark as I ever re- 
member to have seen it. The novelty and interest 
of my situation prevented me from turning in; the 
scene was awfully grand—the rolling of the thunder 
could just be distinguished above the roaring of the 
waves, and the vivid Gashes of lightning dispersed 
for a moment the gloom, and showed the raging wa- 
tersaround us. I continued walking the deck with 
the captain, who was relating to me some of the ma- 
ny dangers and difficulties, that a life of thirty years 
on the ocean bad subjected him tos He had been 
thrice shipwrecked and twice captured by the ene- 
my in the late warwith England. He was a good 
seaman, and hadall the virtues and vices of a sailor. 
We continued on deck some time, the wind had now 
increased toa gale. The wayes ran mountains high, 
and our little vessel danced over them in fine style, 
when accidentally casting my eye over her side I 
perceived something dark moving in the water; | 


pointed it oat to the capiain, who no sooner saw it 
than with an exclamation of terror and despair he 
cried “we are all lost,” and sprung to the binnacle 
for his trumpet, I saw in an instant oar danger; it 
was a large ship with all her sails set, bearing full 
upon us. | knew if she struck us, our destruction 
_ Was inevitable; she would pass over us in a mo- 
ment; the people on her deck would be scarcely 
sensible of the event, and we should be buried in the 
ocean without the least possibility of relief. The 
Captain twice raised his trumpet to hail her, but 
fright and despair made him mute; I snatched it 
from him, and in a voice rendered supernaturally 
loud by the danger of my situation, and which was 
heard even above the roaring of the waves, I hailed 
her with ‘‘ starboard your helm.” In an instant af- 
ter, I heard the officer on her deck in a yoice scarce- 
ly less loud than mine, pass the word of “hard a 
starboard.” In another moment she passed us with 
the velocity of lightniag, her huge bulk and lofty 
sails casting a still deeper gloom over the deck of 
our little vessel. She rolled into the chasm occasion- 
ed by the passing of the vast body so nigh her, and 
nearly upset. [| sank on the deck overcome by my 
feelings, and deprived as it were of the power of mo-. 
tion. I recovered myself and approached our cap- 
tain ; he was standing in the same position as before 
the vessel had passed us, and appeared insensible to 
the objects around him.—I spoke to him but he 
answered me not; 1 shook him, and he eroused as 
from a stupor or reverie. It was some tine hefore 
his mind resumed her empire, and he afterwards 
told me, that in all his dangers and perils, and when 
death stared him in the face, and deliverance seem- 
ed impossible, he was never so impressed with the 
certainty of his destruction as atthat moment. As 
for me, | shall never forget my feelings on that event- 
ful night, and cannot even now look back without 
horror on the danger of my situation. 





From Burkhardt’s Travels in Syria and the Hely 
Land. 


HOSPITALITY OF THE ARABS. 


The inhabitants of Kerek being thus exempted, 
by their own strength, from all taxes and imposi- 


tions, it might be supposed that they are wealthy. 


This, however, is not the case: the great hospital- 
ity that prevails, prevents the increase of wealth, 
and the richest man in town is not worth more than 
10001. sterling. Their custom of entertaining stran- 
gers is much the same as at Szalt; they have eight 
menzels, or medhafes, for the reception of guests, six 
of which belong to the Turks, and twoto the Chris- 
tians; their expences are not defrayed by a eommon 
purse, but whenever a stranger takes up his lodging 
at ene of the medhafes, ove of the people present 
declares that he intends to furnish that day’s enter- 
tainment, and it it is then his duty to provide a din- 
ner or supper, which he sends to the medhafe, and 
which is always in sufficient quantity for a large 
company. A goat or Jamb is generally killed on the 
occasion, and barley for the guest’s horse is also fur- 
nished. When a stranger enters the town the peo- 
ple almost come to blows with one another in their 
eagerness to have him for their guest, and there are 
Turks who every other day kill a lamb for this hos- 
pitable purpose. Indeed it is accustom here, even 
with respect to their own neighbors, that wherever a 
Visitor enters. a house, dinner or supper is to be imme- 
diately set before him. Their love of entertaining 
strangers is carried to such a length, that not long 
ago, when a Christian silversmith, who came from 
Jerusalem to work for the ladies, and who being an 
industrious man, seldom stirred out of his shop, was 
on tke point of departure, after a twe month’: resi- 
dence, each of the principal families of the town sent 
him a lamb, saying that it was not just that he should 
loose his due, though he did not choose to come and 
dine with them. The more a man spends upon his 
guesis, the greater is his repuation and influence: 
and the few families who pursue an opposite conduct, 
are despised by all the others. 

Kerek is filled with guests every evening; for the 
Bedouins, knowing that they are kere sure of a good 
supper for themselves and their horses, visit it as of- 
ten as they can; thev alight at one medhafe, go the 
next morning to another, and often visit the whole 





| 
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before they depart. The following remarkable cus- 
‘om furnishes another? example of their ieipitabia | 
manners: it is considered at Kerek an unpardonable 
meanness to sell butter or to exchange it for any ne- 
cessary or convenience of life; so that, as the prop- 
erty of the people chiefly: consists in cattle, and ey- 
ery family possesses large flocks of goats and sheep, 
which produce great quantities of butter, they sup- 
ply this article very liberally to their guests. Besides 
other modes of consuming butter in their cookery, 
the most common dish, at breakfast or dinner, is fe- 
tyte, a sort of pudding, made with sour milk and a 
large quantity ofbutter. There are families who 
thus consume, in the course of a year, upwards of ten 
quintals of butter. If a man is known to have sold 
or exchanged ‘this article, his daughters or sisters re- 
main unmarried, for no one would dare conneet him- 
self with the family of a Boya el Samin, or seller of 
butter, the most insulting epithet that can be appli- 
ed toaman of Kerek. This custom is peculiar te 
the place, and unknown to the Bedouins. 

The mountaineers, when upon a journey, never 
think of spending a para for their eating, drinking, 
or lodging. On arriving ata village in the evening, 
they alight at the house of some acquaintance, if 
they have any, which is generally the case, and say 
to the owner, “Iam your guest,” Djey deyfak.— 
The host gives the traveller a supper, consisting of 
milk, bread, and borgul, and ifrich and liberal, feeds 
nis mule or mare also. When the traveller has no 
acquaintance in the village he alights at any house 
he pleases, ties up his beast, and smokes his pipe till 
he receives a weicome from the master of the house, 
who makes it a point of honour to receive him as a 
friend, and give him a supper. In the morning he 
departs with a simpie * good bye.” 





HUNTING IN INDIA. 


Extract from a Tour in India, Egypt and Pales- 
tine, bya Field Officer. 

‘“*The employing of the cheeta* iu the chase of 
the antelope. There were three of these cheetas ly- 
ing down,each in a country cart, called a hackery ; 
they were tied with a slip-knot, and hood winked. 
When within about a hundred yards of a herd of an- 
telopes, which he approaches with great caution, 
the sheekaree, or huntsman takes the hood off from 
one cheeta, (and occasionally from iwo,) turns his 
head towards the game, and loosens the slip-knot; 
ihe animal instantly springs from the hackery, and 
makes towards the antelopes, taking advantage of 
every bush between them which can for a moment 
conceal his approach , and invariably singling out the 
old buck as the object of his attack. Ifthe cheeta 
can approach undiscovered sufficiently near to spring 
on his prey, he strikes it down with the force and 
ferocity of the tiger, but if, as is generally the case, 
the antelope discovers him at a little distance, he 
darts off with all the speed which an agony of 
terror can inspire, and the cheeta after him; but 
should the latter not overtake him in the first two or 
three hundred yards, he usually stops short; retreats 
to some neighbouring bush to conceal himself, and is 
then in so sulky a hamour, that it requires caution 
for his keeper in approaching him to put on his hood, 
and reconduct him tothe hackery. If the chase is 
successful, (and we had an opportunity of - % 
both cases,) the cheeta seizes the poor antelope im his 
mouth, throws his fore paws round him, and there re- 
mains sucking his blood,until the keeper or huntsman 
comes up, who in order to rescue the prey from his 
grasp, dips a piece of raw flesh in its blood, places it 
in a wooden bowl with a handle, and offers it to the 
cheeta; while he is engaged in devouring this, a 
rope is fastened round his neck, and the prey grad- 
ually removed from his tight, until he can again be 
hood-winked, and replaced in his hackery.” 





* A species of ounce resembling a small tyger. 
9098009 
EPIGRAM, on seeing a Young Lady gazing at 
a, ne statue of Cupid. 

Yes'!—now I understand the whole ;-— 

Cupip, t& see himself more clear, 

Shot, into Bersgy’s eyes his soul, 

And left his lifeless body here. 
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BALTIMORE, APRIL 16. 

Homicide.—A man by the name of Hamilton was 
shot by a Mr. Thompson in Centre county, Penn. on 
Thursday 8th inst. The deceased had pursued Mr, 
Thompson with an axe, until the latterhad become 
exhausted with fatigue, and entang.ed m a brush 
fence, so that any further retreat was impracticable. 
pi inquest brought in a verdict of justifiable homi- 
cide. 


Mr. Summers, coach maker, of Lancaster, Penn.. 
was robbed on his return from Baltimore, near the 
Pennsylvania line, on Saturday last, by a man sip- 
posed to bé of the name of Samuel Beidelam, The 
robber took $85 from Mr. 8. but on the latter saying 
he had no more, the former returned four dollars to 
him, saying “if | have better luck another time, Pll 
return all yonr money again.” 


On one day last week, a poor itinerant lunatic 
woman, near Swanden, in Kent, threw herself into a 
well, near 50 feet deep, at the bottom of which was. 
about five feet of water; she no sooner found her sit- 
uation wet, watery, and painful, than she began to: 
cry out for help. A ladder being put down, she as- 
cended it of her own. accord, to the astonishment of 
those who witnessed the occurrence, without having 
received the least injury. What makes this singular 
accident the more extraordinary is, that she has re- 
gained the entire use of her mental faculties. 

English paper. 

Arthur Burns, an Irish labourer, has been left a 
million of dollars by an uncle, a merchant, whe died 
in Caleutta. 


a __ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Album, No. 4, is received. 

Several eommunications are unavoidably laid by 
until next week. 

In our last, the signature of ‘Di Antonio,’ to the 
‘Slave,’ was accidentally omitted. 

Ce TE: OO, EI 
IWLARRIED, 

In this city, on Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. 
Lowell, Mr. John Bumstead to Miss Sarah Gore, 
daughter of Samuel Gore Esq,—Mr. Andrew Hyde 
to Miss Sarah Childs, 

In Charlestown, on Thursday evening, Mr. John 
Waterhouse, of this city, to Miss Mary Trask, of C. 
SAREE SK AEP ERS TS 

DIED, 

In this city, Mr. John Hayden, aged 34.—Calvin: 
W. Philips, aged 14.—Mr. William Mursphy.—Eliza-- 
beth Davis.—Mr. Edward Sennet, aged 26-—On: 
Wednesday evening, Mrs. Milla Draper, aged 67,. 
wife of Mr. Samuel D. of Attleborough.—Ovn Thurs- 
day merning, Mrs. Abigail Millet, aged 33, consort 
of Capt. Ambiaham Millet. Funeral this afternoon, 
at half past 4 o’clock. 

In Middleboreugh, on Sunday evening last, Capt. 
John Gisby, aged 45, 

In Salem, Capt. John Turrell, aged 39.—Mrs. Ma- 
ry, wife of Eben. Secomb, Esq. aged 40. 


NOTICE. 

NY person having the second number of » 

A the Magazine, and not intending to keep: 

a file of the paper, will oblige the publisher by 

leaving it at the office and receiving a lib- 
eral compensation. April 24, 


JOB PRINTING, 
Executed with neatness and 
despatch at this Offiee. 












































































CABINET OF APOLLO. 





FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
TO MELISSA. 
To thee, love, to thee, love, 
I'd dedicate my life; 
And when its cares I see, love, 
Thou shalt not kuow its strife: 
Nought shalt thou have to fear, love, 
In this drear vale of woe; 
Nor shalt thou shed a tear, love, 
If | can stay its flow. 


With thee, love, with thee, love, 
What would I not endure? 

From cares and troubles, free love, 
I'd think myself secure: 

Life’s humble path I'd tread, love, 
Nor covet fortune’s wealth, 

Nor yet her frowns 1’d dread, love, 
If blest with thee, and health. 


With thee, love, with thee love, 
The earth I’d journey through ; 
With thee, love, with thee love, 
Would I this life pursue: 
And even at its close, love, 
I'd hover o’er you here, 
And warble notes of praise, love, 
Your lonely gloom to cheer. 
ARTEMIDORUS. 


—— 
FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


ON FRIENDSHIP. 


When dark distress sheds night around, 
And sorrow sends her sick’ning gloom, 
Say, whatcan heal affliction’s wound, 
And smooth our passage to the tomb? 
*Tis friendship’s charm that can impart 
Sweet conselation to the breast ; 
Can soothe the aching, weary heart, 
And briog the weeping mourner rest. 
When fortune smiles upon our way, 
And sheds her sunshine cheering rays, 
Ten thousands will their incense pay, 
And offer flattery’s empty praise. 
°Tis in misfortune’s darksome hours, 
True friendship only can be shown; 
°Tis then she shows her heav’nly pow’rs, 
And grants those blessings all her own. 
Teli not the heart oppress’d with care, 
That nought can consolation send; 
For friendship every grief will share, 
And haste to prove the mourner’s friend. 
MARIAN. 


WOMAN. 
There is a charm in every woman’s form 
That dazzles every eye— 
A sweetness in their aspect warm, 
Deck’d out in purity. 


é, There is a charm in woman's eye, 
} That beams celestial Iight— 
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A glowing look of chastity, 
Transporting to the sight. 


There is a charm in woman’s voice, 
That steals upon the ear— 

A sound that soothes—directs the choice, 
And swells the soul to hear. 


There is a charm in woman’s love, 
Ne tongue can tell how pure— 
It’s like their sisters’ thoughts above, 


So constant, firm and sure. 
=. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
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ADVICE TO YOUNG SHOP KEEPERS. 


Would you be rieh all of a sudden, 

1 should be glad to put a word in, 

By way of caution to you all, 

Who trade without a capital :— 

Sell off your goods for less than cost, 

Nor trouble your heads about the loss; 
ForI will tell you, if you'll try it, 

How you can make some money by it: 
First, dash away in advertisement, 

No matter if there be some lies in’t. 

Tell ’em their time is surely lost in 
Looking for cheaper goods in Boston— 
Tell ’em your stock was bought at auction, 
At less than cost, to the destrucrion 

Of those who were fore’d the loss to bear— 
Tell ’em your goods are choice and rare, 
Cull’d from the stocks of all the trade, 
For which the mone} has heen paid. 

This being done in *s style, 

Your fame will spread for many a mile, 
And country women, all a gape, 

Will throng your shop for pins and tape. 
Now is the time—the tide is flowing, 

And you must keep your trade a going. 
Shorten your yard stick half an inch, 
Stick to a lie, and never flinch, 

And while your merchandize you're showing, 
Be sure to keep your clack a going, 

Until you’ve made so great a pother, 
They can’t tell one thing from the other, 
Then cheat them, both in change and measure, 
But rectify mistakes at pleasure. 

Now when you've shav’d them all once round, 
And you are like to run aground, 

You must, for lack of customers, 

Contrive to shave your creditors. 

Sell off your goods for cash, and work it, 
To put the money in your pocket ; 

Then fail--and, my advice to follow, 
Pay twenty cents upon the dollar. 





N. M. 
——aeD 1717010 €=——___ 
Light NKeadings. 

Bar Jngenuity.—A_ curious and very ingenious ex- 
pedient wa» lately resorted to at a trial at Dublin, 
to save a prisoner, charged with robbery. ‘The prin- 
pal thing that appeared in evidence against him was 
a coniession alleged to have been made by him at 
the police office, and taken down in writing by a po- 
lice officer. ‘The doctrine purporting to contain the 
seli-criminating acknowledgement was produced by 
the officer, and the following passage was read from 


it :— 


‘‘ Magnan said he never robbed but twice 
said it was Crawford.” 
This, it will be observed, had no mark of the writer's 





‘ 


having any notion of punctuation, but the meaning , Pest Office, 











he altached (o it will be evident from the following 
mede of printing it: 
‘* Magnan said he never robbed but twice 
*“ Sard it was Crawford.” 

Mr. O’Gorman, Counsel for the prisoner, begged 
leave to lookatthe paper. He perused it, and rath- 
er astonished the peace-fficer, by asserting, that, ao 
far from proving the man’s guilt, it clearly establish- 
es his innocence. ‘* This, (said the learned genile- 
man,) is the obvious reading of the sentence: 

** Magnan saidhe never robbed— 
** Bul twice said it wat Crawford,” 
The man was of course acquitted. 

An honest Hibernian was arraigned at the bar, and 
on empaneling the jury, was informed of his right of 
challenge in the usual form; but not understanding 
the clerk, was told by the Court if he had aught to 
object te any of the jurors, he could do it as they 
were called. ‘‘Ay, an’t plase you,” replied Murphy, 
looking askance at the jury, ‘1 have no great par- 
tiality for any of them. 





At Purysburg, on the Savannaah river, a soldier 
! named Ficklin, having made frequent attempts to de- 
sert, was tried and sentenced to be hanged. Gene- 
ral Lincoln ordered the executior. ‘lhe rope broke, 
the secoad was procured, which broke also; the case 
was reported to the General for directions. ‘*- Let 
him run, (said the General,) I thought he looked 
like a scape gailows.”” 





A pair of pockets.—No prince was more addressed 
than Charles Il. while the very people who sent these 
generous, nay extravagant offers, scarcely allowed 
him the necessary supplies. Killigrew saw this in 
the proper view, and once gave private orders to the 
king’s tailor to make one of bis majesty’s coat pock- 
ets of a most enormous size, and the other scarcely 
larger than a thimble. The king being informed that 
this was done at the desire of Killigrew. asked hiss 
the reason. ‘* May it please your Majesty, (replied 
the arch wag,) the large pocket is to receive the ad- 
dresses of your subjects, and the other is to put the 
money in, which they intend to present you with.” 





Anecdote of Dr. Johnson, not recorded by any of his 
biographers.— When the City Coffee House was firat 
opened, Dr. Johnson frequently called there; one 
morning observing a large book upon the table took it 
up, and after inspecting the outside with great atten- 
tion, he found it to be Minshew’s Dictionary of 
Twelve Languages; upon which he turned round to 
the master of the house, and asked him what use he 
could have for such a book?—* To amuse literary 
gentlemen,” was the reply. ‘*Do you understand 
any of these languages?”—* I find ita very difficult 
task, Sir, to understand my own, and | am not pos- 
sessed of the erudition ofa Johnson.” The doctor 
lookea at him steadfastly, and replied, “ Sir, you are 
a very impudent fellow.”—* Sir, | am sorry you think 
so, (replied the man,) J hope we shall both of us 
mend our manners.” On this the doctor drank his 
chocolaie and marched out of the house. 





Boston Pocket-Book, and Fancy Mo- 
rocco Work Manufactory. 


AMES DYER (directly opposite the Old South) 
A | is constantly manufacturing, and offers for sale, a 
great variety of 


LADIES? 
Pocket-Books, Thread Cases, Reticules, Card Cases, 
Miniature and Locket Cases, Back Gammon Boards, 
&e. &c. on the most reasonable terms, for cash or 
credit. March 27 
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